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new seas and lands to explore, and new approaches to be dis-
covered to the Spice islands and Cathay. More, in his Utopia,
opened a fresh view in the realm of speculation beyond the
narrow bounds of knowledge. The most romantic poetic imagin-
ings were exceeded in wonder by the things discovered and
made known, and no marvel in The Faerie Queene exceeded the
strange experiences that storm-tossed mariners told every day on
'change to the merchant adventurers of the Muscovy and Levant
trades. * The nakedness of the Spaniards, and their long hidden
secrets, whereby they went about to delude the world/ as Hakluyt
says, 'were espied.' Seamen were to make literature; upon
their experience was to be built much of the literature that
followed; their expressions and words were to descend into the
common speech of the land. But, save, perhaps, in the in-
stances of Gilbert and Ralegh, English seamen, pioneers of our
maritime supremacy, were not in their own persons stirred by
the intellectual movement Rather they were its unconscious
and often dumb instruments, while taking part in the vast
material and political change which resulted from the direction of
the capital and enterprise of merchants into fresh channels of
intercourse and trade.
It would be true to say that the foundations of England's
naval greatness were laid almost in silence, and that, though the
peculiar genius of the nation for maritime adventure was re-
cognised in the days of the early Henrys1, hardy seamen were
opening communications with the Baltic, and driving their keels
into unknown seas, long before any writer set himself to narrate
their experiences or their exploits. Monastic chroniclers had
collected the legendary lore of their predecessors, records of
kings and annals of their own time, but voyages of exploration
and discovery lay, mostly, outside the range of their experience
or their opportunities of knowledge. It is mainly from narra-
tives of pilgrimages and crusades that we learn how the known
world was being widened in those early times. The brilliant
chronicles of Giraldus Cambrensis, the quick-witted historian
who records the conquest of Ireland, are not altogether barren
of reference to events at sea, and there is some reflection of
seafaring life in the pages of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Hakluyt,
indeed, has included in the Principal Navigations the legendary
conquests of Arthur and of Malgo from the chronicles of Geoffrey,
the achievements of Edwin of Northumbria from Bede and the
1 Of. The Libel of Englith Policy, etc. referred to in voL n of the present work*